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1.0      INTRODUCTION 

The  most  fundamental   question  concerning  the  evaluation  of  a  public 
action,    such  as  the  creation  of  the  Downtown   Crossing,    (Boston's  Auto   Restricted 
Zone)   is:      "To  whom  is  it  relevant?",   or  more  particularly   "Who  benefits?" 
The  careful   examination  of  this  question   is  a   pre-requisite  to  the  answering  of 
later  questions  such   as   "Did  we  do  the  right  thing?"   and   "What  do  we  do 
now?"      Fortunately,   the  information  gathered   in  this  analysis   not  only  helps 
to  illuminate  the  basic  question  of  the  evaluation  of  the  project  to  date,    but 
forms  a  very  logical   basis  upon  which  to  make  later  policy  decisions  concerning 
the  future  of  the  project. 

This  paper  is  concerned  with  the  policy   issues  faced   by  those  responsible 
for  managing  the  Downtown   Crossing   Project;   the  Boston   Redevelopment 
Authority,   the  City  of  Boston,    and  the  private  owners  and   business  people  of 
the  project  area.      The  paper  focuses  on  the  description  of  the  users  of  the 
project  area,   within  the  context  of  an  evolution   in  the  nature  of  the  role  of 
Downtown.      The  paper's  prime  concern   is  the  variance  in   behavior  among 
demographic  sub-groupings  within  the  total   population.      This  disaggregation 
of  the  total   market  into  smaller  market  segments  makes  possible  improved 
levels  of  interpretation  of  present  behavior,   and   (ultimately)  will   be  useful   in 
the  prediction  of  future  behavior. 

The  paper  examines  these  variations  among  sub-groups  concerning  two 
subjects   relevant  to  the  Downtown  Crossing   Project:      (1)  walking  and  the 
quality  of  the  environment  for  the  pedestrian;    (2)   shopping   in  the  Downtown 
area.      The  latter  is  examined   in  terms  of  three  phenomena:      ATTITUDE, 
TREND,    and   PRESENT  SHOPPING. 

The  paper  attempts  to  integrate  the  results  of  on-going  consumer   research 
about  the  use  of  Downtown   Boston  with  the  requirements  of  actual   policy 
decisions  being  made  about  the  future  of  the  Downtown   Crossing   Project.      At 
each  juncture  the  paper  asks  the  question   "To  whom   is  the  action   relevant?" 
and   "What  groups  will   be  affected  most  by  each  decision?" 

The  paper  is  the  result  of  market  research   undertaken   by  the  two  authors 
as  part  of  the  Boston   Redevelopment  Authority's   Downtown   Crossing   Project, 
supported   by  a  Grant  from  the  Service  and  Methods   Demonstration   Program  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation   Administration.      The  authors  are  indebted 
both  to  the  management  of  the  BRA,   and  to  the  UMTA   staff,    particularly 


Mr.    Joseph   Goodman,    Project  Monitor  for  the  Downtown   Crossing.      The  final 
draft  was  produced   by  the  first  author,    who  bears  all   responsibility  for 
interpretations  made  in  the  text.      The  Market  Segmentation   process  described 
in  Section  Six  was  developed  entirely  by  the  second   author,    under  contract  to 
the  BRA. 


2.0  PUBLIC   ATTITUDES   TOWARDS   WALKING,    AND   THE   WALKING 
ENVIRONMENT 

Do  Bostonians  Value   Improvement  to  Walking   Conditions? 

Downtown   Crossing   is  fundamentally  an   improvement  in  the  physical 
amenity  environment  to  be  experienced   by  those  on  foot,    particularly  those 
who  have  come  by  transit.      A   reasonable  question   is  the  extent  to  which 
Boston's  tax  payers  value  the  quality  of  the  walking   environment,   and   speci- 
fically the  Downtown  environment. 

In  a  survey  done  for  the  City  in   1977  by   Hart   Research   Associates, 
Boston   residents  were  asked  to  volunteer  positive  aspects  about  living   in 
Boston.      The  results  were  significant.      The  four  most  often  volunteered 
responses  were: 

1.  "Convenience  of  everything,   easy  to  get  around,    can   walk  many 
places"   (32%). 

2.  MBTA   is  good;    can   get  anywhere  on   it;   good  transportation   (23%). 

3.  Cultural   events,   theater,    music,    museums,    art  (20%). 

4.  Good   shopping,   convenient,    varied. 

These  were  the  first  four   ranking  comments  volunteered   by  Boston 
residents.      The  fact  that  Boston   is  a   "walking   City"   is   known,    understood 
and  appreciated   by  its  citizenry.      The  combination  of  comments   1,    2  and  4 
provide  an   important  context  for  undertaking  an   improvement  like  the  Downtown 
Crossing. 

2.1  Variations   in   Attitude  by   Demographic  Category's 

The  Hart  Poll   (1977)   study  does   show  variation   in   use  of  these  four 
comments  by  several   demographic  categories.      Concerning  comment  #1,    it  was 
volunteered  most  often   by   Irish   respondents   (42%);   followed   by   Italians   (38%); 
White  Collar  workers   (38%)  and   professionals   (35%).      It  was  mentioned   least 
often   by  Chinese  (14%),    Blacks   (18%)   and   students. 

The  MBTA   (Comment  #2)  was  praised  most  often   by   Irish   (32%)   and 
White  Collar  workers   (25%);    it  was  praised   least  by  Blacks   (17%),    Hispanics 
(16%)  and  students   (17%). 

Praise  of  Shopping   (comment  #4)  was  volunteered  most  by   Italians   (28%) 
and   least  by   Hispanics   (6%),    students   (8%)  and   Blacks   (10%). 
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2.2  Who  Walks   -   Variation   by  Geographic  Area 

The  fact  of  the  walking  trip   is  one  which   must  be  taken   into  consideration 

in  transportation  analysis,   for   Boston   has  the  highest  walking   rates   (as 

measured   by  the  Census  category   "Journey  to  Work")  of  any  major  city  in  the 

country.      A   1979  BRA   Research   Department  study  has  determined  that  about 

2 
15%  of  the  City's   residents  walk  to  work.        This  1979  data  implies  that  Boston's 

strong   rate  of  walking   has  continued   for  the  decade  since  the  1970  Census, 

which   reported  a  14.6%  rate.      That  rate,    in  turn,    was  higher  than  the  1960 

rate.      (Data  from   1980  Census   is  awaited.) 

Table  1   shows  variation   in  walk-to-work  rates  for  American  cities,    and 
shows  that  Boston   (and   Cambridge)   ranks   highest  in  the  nation   in   its  orienta- 
tion to  walkings. 

Significant  variations  exist  by  area  of  residence  within  the  City  of  Boston. 

In  Mattapan   and  West   Roxbury   (suburban  type  areas  of  the  City)  about  5%  of 

the   residents  walk  to  work.      In   close  in   Charlestown,   only  14%  of  the  residents 

walk  to  work.      But  for  those  residents  who  actually   live   Downtown,   the 

percentage  who  walk  to  work  is  extraordinarily  high   --  most  probably  the 

highest  in  the  country.      Of  those  who  nearest  the   Downtown   Crossing  area, 

59%  of  the  residents  walk  to  work.      Of  those  living   in   Back  Bay  and   Beacon 

Hill,   47%  walk  to  their  jobs,      in  the   Kenmore  Square/Fenway  area,    36%  walk 

to  work,    and   in  the  South   End,    23%  walk  to  work. 

3 
Several  other  studies  (Wilbur  Smith,    1972)     have  shown  that  walking 

distances  in   Boston   are  higher  than   in  other  cities.      Looking   at  distance 

walked  from   parking   spaces.   Smith   reported  an  average  distance  of  895  feet 

for   Boston,    vs  670  for  Baltimore,    658  for  Atlanta,    478  for  San   Francisco,    and 

399  feet  for   Los   Angeles. 

2.3  Who  Walks?     Variation   by   Demographic  Category 

The  strongest  determinant  of  the  propensity  to  walk  to  work  is  clearly 

the  location  of  one's   residence,    and   its  proximity  to  the  Downtown   business 

district.      But  other  demographic  variables  are  associated   with  variation   in 

rate  of  trip  making,   using  data  from  the  BRA   Research   Dept.    survey. 

Race:      While  15%  of  Boston   residents  walk  to  work,   only  about  9%  of 
Blacks  and   Hispanics  do.      These  groups   seem   less  able  to  choose  their  resi- 
dence to  be  close  to  their  jobs  for  a  variety  of  possible  reasons. 

Household  Size:      Highest  walk   rates   (23%)   for  those  who   live  alone. 
Lowest  rates  for  those  with   children   (11%). 


PERCENTAGE  OF  WORKERS 
WHO  WALK  TO  WORK,  BY  CITY 


CITY 

CITY  RATE 

(Trend) 

SMSA  RATE 

Cambridge 

25.5% 

N.A. 

BOSTON 

14.6% 

Up 

9.9% 

San  Diego 

13.5% 

Up 

13.5% 

Pittsburgh 

12.1% 

Down 

8.9% 

San  Francisco 

11.1% 

Steady 

6.2% 

Minneapolis 

11.0% 

Down 

6.7% 

Washington 

10.0% 

Steady 

6.3% 

Philadelphia 

9.7% 

Down 

8.3% 

New  York 

9.6% 

Down 

8.4% 

Newark 

9.0% 

Down 

8.1% 

BaltdLmore 

8.8% 

Down 

6.6% 

Chicago 

8.7% 

Down 

7.5% 

Milwaiikee 

8.1% 

Down 

7.4% 

Cleveland 

7.5% 

Down 

5.3% 

Seattle 

7.2% 

Down 

4.8% 

Detroit 

5.4% 

Down 

4.2% 

New  Orleans 

5.0% 

N.A. 

5.0% 

Los  Angeles 

4.9% 

Down 

5.4% 

Atlanta 

4.9% 

Down 

2.9% 

St.  Louis 

4.8% 

Down 

6.8% 

Houston 

3.2% 

Down 

4.6% 

Dallas 

2.7% 

Down 

2.8% 

Anaheim 

1.6% 

Down 

1.6% 

Table   1   ,  Showing 

Variation  In 

Walk  To  Work 

Rate  By  City 

from  1970  Census 
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Education:      No  strong   pattern   emerged   here,    but  19%  of  college  graduates 
walk  to  work,   vs  15%  of  the  total   sample. 

Income:     The  highest  level  of  walk  rate  (21%)  came  from  the  lowest 
income  group,    (under  $10K)  with  the  lowest  (11%)  from  a  middle  income  group, 
then  increasing  to  about  19%  for  those  making  above  $50K. 

Occupation:      Highest  rates  were  for  self  employed   (30%),    physicians 
(25%),   managers  and  executives   (25%),    health   service  workers   (24%),    and 
engineers   (23%).      Lowest  rates   included   mechanics   (4%),    craftsmen   (5%), 
technicians   (7%)  and  office  machine  workers   (7%).      These  1979  observations  of 
walk  rates  are  quite  consistent  with  1977  data,   which   showed  that  23%  of 
Boston   resident  who  are  professionals  or  executives  walk  to  work,    while  some 
12%  of  Boston   residents  with   Blue  Collar  jobs  walked  to  work.      What  is  a 
revealed   is  a  weak  "u-shaped"   curve,    in   which   high   rates  come  from  the 
lowest  income  occupations  and  from  the  highest  income  occupations. 

Age:      Highest  rates  for  those  16-19  (32%);    lowest  rates  for  those  20-21 
(10%);   finally  higher  for  those  above  65  (22%). 


3.0  MARKET   VARIATION    BY   GEOGRAPHIC   AREA 

3.1  Downtown   Boston   in  the  Context  of  Regional   Shopping   Patterns 
Downtown   Boston  accounts  for  about  2  square  miles  of  the   Region's  total, 

an   insignificant  percentage  of  the  region's   land,   with   perhaps   1.5%  of  the 

region's   residential   population.      As  a  center  of  retail   activity,    its   role  is 

substantial:      the  area  attracts  some  16%  of  the  regions  sales  of  "shoppers' 

goods",   as  determined   in  the  1977  Census  of  Retail   Trade.      Of  this,    about 

12%  took  place  in  the  Downtown   Crossing  area,   about  3%  took  place  in   Back 

Bay,    and  about  1.0%  took  place  in  the   rest  of  the  CBD. 

Understanding  the  division  of  the  region's  dollars  between  various  types 

of  shopping  areas,   and   understanding  the  influence  of  various  demographic 

forces  on  those  shopping   location   decisions   requires   reference  to  data  sources 

other  than  the  Census  of  Retail   Trade.      The  BRA's   Downtown  Crossing  Market 

Analysis  Project  has  utilized  a  variety  of  data  sources  to  establish  a  credible 

"composite"  description  of  regional   behavior:      in  many  cases  it  has  been 

possible  to  cross  check  among   several   sources.      Two  sources  used   in  this 

section  are  the  MBTA's  Market  Segmentation  Study   (1977)     (which   is  described 

more  thoroughly  in  Sections  4  and  6  of  this  paper)  and  1975  survey  data 

g 
collected  for  the  Boston  Globe. 

3.2  Where  Does  The   Region  Shop? 

3.2.1.  Shop  Most  Often 

There  are  two  questions  of  interest  here:     Where  do  people  shop 
"most  of  the  time?"   and  where  do  people  shop   "some  of  the  time."     The 
MBTA  Segmentation   Study   (covering  an  area  including   Rte.    128  and  the 
towns  contiguous  to  it)   reports  the  following  distribution  of  those  who 
answered  the  questions   "shop  most  of  the  time": 

47%     suburban   shopping   center 

37%     local   business  center 

16%     Downtown   Boston 


A  more  complete  breakdown  was  derived   by  the  BRA     from  the 
Globe  data: 

31%     major  suburban  malls 
29%     local   business  centers 
23%     small   strip   plazas 
15%     Downtown   Boston 
3%     rest  of  Boston 
The  two  descriptions  are  remarkably  consistent,    if  it  is  assumed 
that  some  "strip  plazas"   were  grouped   in  the  MBTA   study  as   suburban, 
and  some  as   local.      There  is  no  major  inconsistency  between  the  two 
surveys   (even  though  the  Globe  data  was  from  a   somewhat  larger  area, 
and  collected  two  years  earlier). 

3.2.2  Shop  Some  of  the  Time 

Downtown   Boston   receives  a  significant  number  of  "occasional" 
shopping  trips  from  throughout  the   region.      In  the  full   Globe  survey 
area,   32%  of  the  population   reported   they   had   shopped   "at  least  once"   in 
the  last  90  days.      When  the  Globe  sample  area  is   reduced  to  approximate 
the  MBTA  sample  area,   over  40%  say  they  have  shopped  at  least  once  in 
the  last  90  days.      In  the  MBTA  data,    48%  report  that  they   "at  least 
sometimes"   shop   in   Downtown   Boston. 

3.3     Where  Do  Bostonians  Shop? 

3.3.1  "At  Least  Some"   Shopping   By   Boston   Residents 

Downtown   Boston   is  vitally   relevant  to  the  full   population  of  corporate 
Boston,   even  though  the  furthest  borders  of  corporate   Boston  extend  far 
into  the  suburbs,    nearly  touching   Route  128  in  the  southwest  sector  of 
the  region.      Of  the  citizens  of  Boston,    some  74%  reported  that  they  had 
shopped   in   Downtown   Boston   in  the  last  90  days,    while   (in  the  MBTA 
survey)  68%  of  Boston   residents   reported  that  they  shop  at  least  sometimes 
in   Downtown   Boston.      Clearly,    it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  about  70%  of 
Boston   residents  do  shop   Downtown   at  least  occasionally. 

Within  the  total  of  Boston   neighborhoods,    there  are,   of  course, 
significant  variations.      Those  who   live  in   neighborhoods  within   Downtown 
Boston,    logically  enough,    have  the  highest  usage   rates,    with   about  84i 
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reporting   shoppers  goods   shopping   in   Downtown.      Nearly  the  same 
percentage  (85%  in   Globe  Survey,   83%  in  the  Segmentation  Survey)   was 
reported   in   Roxbury.      East  Boston   ranks  third   in   Downtown   Shopping 
Orientation,   with  81%  reporting  some  shopping  visit  in  the  last  90  days. 
Thus  both   Downtown,    East  Boston,   and   Roxbury   residents  are  clearly 
above  the  70%+  average  for  all   Boston   residents.      Residents  of  Allston 
and   Brighton  were  near  that  average  at  71%. 

Lower  rates  of  reporting  a  shopping  trip  to  Downtown  were  found 
in   "suburban"  West   Roxbury/Roslindale,    (60%)   and  close  in   Charlestown 
(52%).      Similar  rates  are  reported  for  the  other  close  in  communities: 
Cambridge  63%,    Brookiine  60%,    Somerville  52%  and   Revere-Winthrop  54%. 
By  comparison,    Newton   shows  about  35%,    while  the   Lynn/Saugus  area  is 
near  20%.^ 

3.3.2  Where  Boston   Residents  Shop  Most 

The  segmentation   study   reports  that,   of  those  who  say  they  shop 
most  often   somewhere,    40%  of  Boston   residents  said  they  shopped   "most 
often"   at  a  suburban   shopping  center;   34%  said  most  often  at  local   neigh- 
borhood center,   and  26%  said  most  often   in   Downtown.      Other  sources  of 
data   report  a  higher  rate  of  shopping   "most  often"   in   Downtown.      For 
example,   one  study   reported  that  44%  of  Bostonians  shop   Downtown   "most 
often"   for  clothes.      New  data  is  being  examined  on  this  subject. 


4.0  MARKET   VARIATION    BY    DEMOGRAPHIC   CATEGORY 

To  whom  is   Downtown   (and   Downtown   shopping   in   particular),    relevant? 
The  Boston   Redevelopment  Authority   staff,    in   initial   phases  of  its   Downtown 
Crossing  Market  Analysis   Project,    has  organized   data  from  a  wide  variety  of 
sources.      One  study  critical  to  the  present  BRA  effort  to  interpret  the  future 
market  for   retail   activity  in   Boston's  CBD   is  a   "Market  Segmentation  Study" 
undertaken   in   1977  for  the  Massachusetts   Bay  Transportation   Authority, 
partially  under  the  direction  of  this  author.      The   "Segmentation  Study" 
examined  the  demographic  and   behavioral   characteristics  of  the  Boston   Area   in 
terms  of  several   factors   relevant  to  public  transportation   services,    including 
attitudes  and   behavior  towards  shopping   in   Downtown   Boston.      The  study 
provides  the  richest  data  source  available  to  date  concerning  attitudes  towards 
various  attributes  of  Downtown   Boston  at  a  point  in  time  immediately  before 
the  implementation  of  the  Downtown   Crossing   Project. 

From  the  "Segmentation  Study",    we  have  assembled   basic  demographic 
data  concerning  three  questions: 

1.  Who  likes  to  visit  Downtown?     ATTITUDE 

2.  Who  is   shopping   Downtown  more,    and   who  is   shopping   Downtown 
less  than  three  years  ago?     TRENDS 

3.  Who  shops   Downtown   now?      PRESENT  SHOPPING 

Again,   the  reader  is   reminded  that  this  data  describes  attitude  and 
behavior  immediately  before  the  implementation  of  the  Downtown   Crossing 
Project,    and   should   not  be  confused  with  other  data  designed  to  evaluate  the 
project. 

4.1  ATTITUDE   -  Who  likes  to  Visit  Downtown?      (for  purposes  other  than 
work) 

The  segmentation   study   revealed  that  certain  variables  have  significant 
explanatory  power,    and  other  variables  have  very   little.      For  example,   the 
segmentation   study  reveals  that  level  of  education   is  a  very  direct  explanatory 
variable  in   understanding  who  likes  to  visit  Downtown.      Table  2  shows  the 
relationship  between   level  of  education  and   propensity  to  like  to  visit  Downtown, 
Whereas  41%  of  those  who  had   not  finished   high   school   like  to  visit  Downtown 
Boston,   78%  of  those  with   Graduate   Degrees   like  to  visit  there.      Between 
these  two  extremes  the  relationship  is   remarkably   linear:      as  the  level   of 
education   increases,    satisfaction  with   Downtown   Boston   rises  directly. 


Does  this  simple  relationship   reveal   itself  as  a  function  of  change  in 
income  level? 

If  one  were  to  assume  that  income  level   rises  directly  with   level  of 
education,   this  phenomenon  might  be  predicted.      But  this  is  not  the  case, 
and   propensity  to  like  Downtown   Boston  does  not  rise  linearly  with   rise  in 
household   income  level.      Rather  another  phenomenon   is  observed  which   is 
central   to  the  market  forces   revealed  in  our  studies.      Two  strong   sub-groups 
are  revealed,   as  well   as  several   weaker  groups. 

When  examining  the  curve  of  propensity  to   "like  to  visit"   as  a  function 
of  variation   in  the  variable  "household   income"   two  peaks  are  revealed.      We 
can  divide  the  population   into  three  simple  categories:      (1)   below  $10,000; 
(2)   between  $10  and  $20,000;    and   (3)  above  $20,000  (in   1977  dollars).      (N.B. 
One  should   be  careful   not  to  describe  these  as   "poor"   "middle"   and   "rich", 
because  these  labels  are  inaccurate.      "Bottom  third"   "middle  third"   and   "upper 
third"  of  the  sample  would  be  a  more  effective  way  to  label   the  sub-groups  of 
the  1977.) 

Figure  2  shows  that  the  lowest  income  groups   have  a  below  average 
propensity  to  like  to  visit;   the  highest  income  group  of  the  "lower  third"   has 
a  higher  than  average  propensity;   the  middle  third  of  the  sample  has  a   lower 
than  average  propensity;   the  upper  third   has  a  higher  than  average  propensity 
In  the  abstract,   the  curve  looks   like   Figure  4  below: 


OR 
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An   important  demographic  variable  here  is  occupation;    a  variable  which, 
when  observed   in   conjunction   with   income  and   education,    helps  to  explain   the 
makeup  of  the  several   groups.      It  is  the  professional   worker  who  has  the 
highest  propensity  to   like  to  visit   Downtown   Boston.      By  contrast,    the  two 
lowest  positive   ratings  come  from   Blue  Collar  Workers  and   the  unemployed. 
71%  of  Professionals   reported   that  they   liked   coming   to   Downtown;    whereas 
only  48%  of  the   Blue  Collar  Workers   reported   this. 
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Figure  2  lists  the  occupations   in  approximate  order  of  increasing   levels 
of  personal,    spendable  income.      The  opinion  of  Downtown   shown   by  the  Blue 
Collar  groups  helps  to  explain  the  low   level   revealed   for  the  $10-20k  group   in 
the  previous  paragraphs.      The  high   level  of  regard  for  the  Downtown  felt  by 
the  upper  third  of  the  sample  is  again   revealed   by  the  high   rating  of  the 
professional   worker.      Again,   the  lowest  third  of  the  sample  is  divided   between 
an   unfavorable  group   (unemployed)   and  a  favorable   (students). 

Combining  the  three  variables,   the  abstracted  curve  still   reveals  two 
peaks  and  two  valleys. 

As  shown  on   Figure  3,   the  following  variables  seem  to  affect  ATTITUDE 
(i.e.,    propensity  to  "like  to  visit"   Boston): 

a.  absence  of  children   in  household; 

b.  being  a  newcomer  to  region; 

c.  frequent  use  of  public  transportation. 

More  significantly,   the  following  variables  did   not  seem  to  show  a  signi- 
ficant correlation  with   variation   in   ATTITUDE  towards   Downtown: 

a.  owner  vs.    renter; 

b.  type  of  residential   structure; 

c.  auto  ownership; 

d.  sex; 

e.  race; 

f.  nearness  of  home  to  public  transportation. 

Finally  the  variable  Age  had   no  strong  association  with   ATTITUDE, 
although  the  younger  groups   (under  40)  did  average  higher  than  the  older 
groups   (over  40). 

4.2     TRENDS   -  Who  is  coming   Downtown  more  often  than   3  years  ago? 

The  examination  of  various  demographic  variables   relative  to  the  attitudes 
of  the  several   subgroups  towards   Downtown   Boston   suggested   some  initial 
patterns  worth  exploring  further.      Some  demographic  variables   (such  as 
education  and  occupation)   were  found  to  have  significant  explanatory  power, 
while  others   (such   as  age)   revealed  weaker  correlation  with   attitudes  held 
toward   Downtown   Boston.      The  examination  of  TRENDS   (who  is  coming  more, 
who  is  coming   less)   reveals  some  similar  patterns,   as  shown  on   Figure  5. 

Rise  in   level  of  education   is  generally  correlated   positively  with   rise  in 
propensity  to  come  to  Boston  the  same-or-more  than   3  years  ago.      About  50% 


of  those  with   high   school  or  less  completed   are  in  this  category,    while  about 
70%  of  those  with  a  college  degree  or  more  are  in  this  category.      However, 
the  clear  linear  pattern  observed  when  education  was  graphed  against  a 
positive  attitude  is   not  repeated. 

As  in  the  previous  section,   the  variable  occupation   is  most  powerful   in 
helping  to  explain  market  forces.      Of  those  in  the  "professional"   and   "clerical" 
categories,   71%  are  shopping  either  the  same  amount  or  more  than  they  were 
three  years  before.      Of  those  with   "Blue  Collar"   jobs  only  51%  are  in  this 
category.      Logically  enough,    under  40%  of  those   retired  or  unemployed  are  in 
the  same-or-more  shopping  category. 

The  "abstract  curve"   describing  the  relationship  between  occupation  and 
TREND  of  use  of  Downtown   Boston  for  shopping   looks  somewhat  familiar: 
there  are  two  "peaks"   and  two  valleys.      One  peak   represents  the  most  wealthly 
occupational  group  (professionals)  while  a  second   peak  represents  a  group 
with   low  (but  not  lowest)  incomes   (students  and  clerical  workers).      The  one 
valley   represents  the  Blue  Collar  middle  income,    while  the  other  represents 
the   lowest  income  group   (unemployed  and   retired). 

Looking  at  the  relationship  of  income  level  to  TREND,   the  highest  income 
group  performs  well,    as  expected;   the  middle  income  group   performs  poorly, 
as  expected;    the  7.5k-10k  performs  as  expected,    with  the  0-7. 5k  group 
falling  to  form  as  clear  a   "valley"   as  predicted.      In   short,    variations  in 
TREND   by   Income   Level   show  a  pattern   similar  to  that  revealed   in   TREND  by 
Occupation,    but  with   less  clarity. 

Several   other  factors   seem  to  be  associated  with  the  TRENDS   in   Downtown 
shopping   in   Boston,    age  seems  to  affect  TREND,    as  about  50%  of  those  from 
18  to  24  report  coming  more  often.      However,   this  data  should   be  treated 
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CHANGE        IN       NON-WORK       VISITS       TO       DOWNTOWN       IN      LAST 
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with  caution,   as  it  may  simply  reflect  change  in  position   in  the  life  cycle, 
rather  than  change  in   composition  of  the  area.      Those  over  40  have  the  worst 
TRENDS.      The  following  demographic  categories  seem  to  affect  propensity  to 
shop   Downtown   "more  than  3  years  ago"   (as   shown  on   Figure  6): 

a.  abscence  of  children   in   household; 

b.  renting,    rather  than  owning  a   home; 

c.  mulit-family   residence,    rathar  than   single  family; 

d.  new  to  region,    rather  than   long  time  resident; 

e.  frequent  use  of  public  transportation. 

The  following  demographic  variables  did   not  seem  to  influence  TREND: 

a.  auto  ownership; 

b.  having  a  driver's   license; 

c.  sex; 

d.  race;   and 

e.  nearness  of  home  to  public  transportation. 

Finally,   a  wide  variety  of  other  variables  were  found  to  be  associated 
with  differing  TRENDS,   or  changes  in  amount  of  shopping  done  in   Downtown 
Boston.      Selected  demographic  sub-groups  within  the  population  are  displayed 
in   Figure  7  graphed   in  terms  of  variation  of  reporting  decreases  in  shopping 
Downtown.      Reading  from   left  to   right,    then,    describes  the  sub-groups  from 
greatest  decline,   to  average  decline,   to  least  decline  in  use. 

In  this  graph,    selected  sub-groups  who  have  negative  trends  are: 
retired   persons,    unemployed  persons,   and  persons  between  55  and  60. 
Selected   sub-groups  who  show  positive  trends  are:      persons  between   20  and 
24;   frequent  T   riders;    professionals;    household   income  above  $25,000,    and 
residents  of  Brookline  and   Downtown   Boston. 

4.3     PRESENT   SHOPPING 

Several   patterns  emerge  from  the  examination  of  present  shopping   be- 
havioral  with   respect  to  critical   demographic  variables:      Education,    Occupation, 
and    Income   Level   as  shown  on   Figure  8.      Causal   relationships  are  noted   with 
other  variables  concerning  family,    residence  and  transportation. 

Education:      In  the  analysis  of  ATTITUDE,    education   was  a  clearly  signi- 
ficant factor  in  explaining  the  propensity  to   "like  to  visit"   Downtown   Boston. 
In  the  analysis  of  TREND,    level  of  education   was   positively  correlated  with 
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increase  in   shopping   Downtown.      In  the  analysis  of  PRESENT  SHOPPING, 
level  of  education   is  not  significantly  associated  with   propensity  to  shop 
Downtown  today. 

Occupation:      In  the  analysis  of  both  ATTITUDE  and   TREND  the  demo- 
graphic group   "professionals"   had  the  highest  propensity  to  appear  positively 
relative  to  Downtown   retail.      In  the  case  of  PRESENT  SHOPPING,    the  profes- 
sional  group   ranks  third,   after  the  clerical   and   student  categories.      All  other 
categories   rank  about  the  same,    considerably  below  the  first  three. 

Figure  9  shows  that  propensity  to  shop   Downtown   is  positively  correlated 
with: 

a.  having  no  children; 

b.  renting  a  home; 

c.  type  of  residence; 

d.  being  a  "new-comer"  to  the  region; 

e.  use  of  the  T; 

f.  having   no  car; 

g.  having  no  license; 
h,       race; 

i.         nearness  of  residence  to  the  T. 

PRESENT  SHOPPING  does  not  seem  to  be  a  function  of  either  age  or 
level  of  education. 


5.0     ANALYSIS   OF   DOWNTOWN    USERS:      CHANGE    IN    INCOME   DISTRIBUTIONS 

One  very  common   pattern  which  occurs  in  the  analysis  of  the  future  of 
Downtown  areas  has  been  described  as  the  "U-shaped  curve",    in  which  the 
central   area  serves  a  clientele  which   is  disproportionately   rich,    dispropor- 
tionately poor,    with   significant  under-representation  of  the  middle  income 

element.      The  evolution  towards  this  pattern  was  eloquently  explained   in  the 
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work,    "The  Changing   Economic   Functions  of  the  CBD"   (1959),      by   Raymond 

Vernon,    and   in  other  works.      One  highly  prominant  theory  of  urban  affairs   is 

one  which   posits  that  support  for  superior  levels  of  public  services  comes 

from  an  alliance  of  upper  income,    and   lower  income  voters  pitted  against  the 
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middle  income.      This  theory   (known  as  the  Banfield  and  Wilson   Hypothesis) 

suggests  that  the  motivations  for  the  upper  income  groups   support  may  be 

significantly  different  from  the  motivations  of  the  more  dependent  lower  income 

group. 

The  income  distribution  of  those  shopping   Downtown   lies  at  the  center  of 
policy  analysis  for  investments  such  as  Downtown   Crossing.      If,   on  the  one 
hand.    Downtown  has  become  only  a  haven  for  the  very  rich,   the  equity 
implications  would   invite  legitimate  criticism.      If,   on  the  other  hand,   the 
Downtown   has  become  only  the  last  refuge  for  the  poor  who  cannot  afford  to 
flee,   then  the  very   logic  of  substantial   investment  in   upgraded   retail   facilities 
becomes  subject  to  question,   particularly  by  those  who  believe  that  public 
intervention   should  focus  on   successful   projects. 

Based  on  the  MBTA  study,   comparative  income  distributions  can   be 
derived  for  those  who  "shop  most"   in  CBD,   vs  those  who  "shop  most"   in  a 
suburban  mall. 

Table  10 

Income   Distribution  of  Those 

Responding  Shop  CDB   "Most  of  Time" 

$0-10k  $l0-20k  $20k+ 

CBD  Most 

Suburban  Mall   Most 
Total   Sample 


28% 

+ 

41% 

+ 

31% 

=  100% 

19% 

+ 

39% 

+ 

42% 

=  100% 

26% 

+ 

37% 

+ 

36% 

=  100% 

Table  11 

Income   Distribution  of  Those 

Coming  to  CBD  More  and   Less 

$0-10k  $10-20k  $20k-t- 

Coming  More  29%  28%  42%  =  100% 

Total   Sample  26%  37%  36%  =  100% 

Coming   Less  28%  45%  27%  =  100% 


Examination  of  the  income  distribution  of  those  reporting   "shop  most 
often"   in  the  CBD,    reveals  no  pattern  whatsoever  of  a   "u-shaped"   curve  with 
disproportionately   low   representation  from  the  middle  third  of  the  income 
spectrum.      Rather,   Table  10  shows  that  the  middle  group   has  dispropor- 
tionately high   representation   in  the  "shop  CBD  most"   group  when  compared 
with  the  total   sample. 

However,   when  the  same  analysis  is  applied  to  TRENDS,    a   radically 
different  pattern  emerges.      Looking  at  the  income  distribution  of  those  who 
report  that  they  are  increasing  their  trips   (non-work)  to  Downtown   (Table  11), 
the  middle  group   is  significantly  under-represented .      While  this  group   repre- 
sents 37%  of  the  sample,   they   represent  only  28%  of  those  coming   Downtown 
more.      Significantly,   the  upper  income  group  makes  up  the  largest  segment  of 
those  coming  more,    comprising   42%  of  that  group  vs  36%  of  the  sample.      The 
lowest  income  groups   slightly  over-represented  with  29%  vs  26%  in  the  total 
sample. 

The  middle  group   ($10-20k)  makes  up  45%  of  the  those  who  are  coming 
Downtown   less,   while  they  constitute  only  37%  of  the  sample:   the  upper  income 
group  is  under-represented   here,    with  27%,    while  they  constitute  36%  of  the 
population.      The  lowest  income  group  is   represented   roughly   in   proportion  to 
its   role  in  the  sample. 

These   rough   comparisons  of  income  distribution   are  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate the  difference  between  the  demographic  make-up  of  those  presently 

shopping   in   Downtown,    and  the  demographic  make-up  of  those  sub-groups 
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which  are  shifting  their  patterns  of  use  of  Downtown.  The  comparison   is 

sufficient  to  suggest  an   evolution  of  the  CBD   retail   market  away  from  the 
middle  income  group,   growing   increasingly  towards  the  upper  income  group, 
with   no  evident  decline  in  a  significant  role  for  the  lower  income  group.      The 
net  result  of  the  present  pattern,    as  modified   by  the  clear  trends,    would 
indeed  end   up  with  the  "u-shaped"   curve  hypothesized   in   much  of  the  theore- 
tical  literature  on  the  subject  of  the  future  of  central   areas. 


5.1      Policy   Implications 

The  pattern  of  the  present  distribution,    and  the  modification  towards  a 
market  with   substantial   roles  for  both   upper  and   lower  income  groups  has 
some  positive  implications   in  terms  of  policy  analysis.      If  the  distribution  of 
Downtown   users  were  radically  skewed  towards  either  extreme,    serious  questions 
could  be  posed  concerning  the  efficiency  and  equity  involved   in   public  inter- 
vention  in   Downtown   Boston's   retail   centers.      What  is   revealed   is  a  client 
population  which   is  neither  singularly  elite  nor  economically  impotent:      a 
population  currently  with  over-representation  from  a  middle  income  group  and 
under-representation  from  the  upper,    with   a  trend  that  is  bringing  the  distri- 
bution closer  to  the  regional   norm. 

It  is  dangerous,    however,   to  make  conclusions  about  the  behavioral 
patterns  of  specific  subgroups  from  utilization  of  such   "coarse"   indices  as 
"lower  third",    "middle  third"   and   "upper  third"   along  the  income  spectrum. 
The  BRA'S  Market  Analysis   Program  sought  to  create  new  indices  and  analysis 
tools  that  would  make  observations  about  market  disaggregations  relevant  to 
actual   policy  decisions.      The  preliminary   results  of  this  effort  are  summarized 
in  Section  6  of  this  paper,    which  follows  below. 


TABLE  #   12 


Correspondence  Between  Dimensions  of 
Downtown  Boston  and  Rat±ig  Questions 


Dimension 


A .     Quality 


Most  Important  Ratings 

1.  Quality  of  stores 

2.  Quality  of  restaurants 

3.  Reasonableness  of  restaurant  prices 

4.  Condition  and  surroundings  in  stores.* 


B .     Auto- related  conditions 


1.  Public  parking 

2.  On-street  parking 

3.  Reasonable  parking  rates 

4.  Daytime  traffic  conditions 

5.  Nighttime  traffic  conditions 


C .     Safety 


1.  Safe  during  day 

2.  Safe  during  night 

3.  Walking  without  hassles 


D.     Walk-related  conditions 


1.  Condition  and  surrounding  in  stores.* 

2.  Easy  to  get  around  in 

3.  Uncrowded  streets  and  sidewalks 

4.  Uncrowded  stores 

5.  Condition  of  streets 


*    These  ratings  contribute  to  more  than  one  dimension, 


6.0  MARKET   SEGMENTATION    IN    SUPPORT   OF    DECISION   MAKING 

It  is  clear  from  the  information   presented   in  the  previous  sections  that 
significant  variations  do  exist  among   sub-gruops  of  the   region's   population   in 
terms  of  their  attitudes,    behavior,   and  trends  towards  non-work  usage  of 
Downtown   Boston.      Such  traditional   demographic  categories  as   Income, 
Occupation,    Age  and   Education   have  demonstrable  effects  on   some  of  the 
phenomena  we  are  observing.      The  same  can   be  said  for  other  descriptions  of 
the  individual's   life  style,    commonly  utilized   in  the  prediction  of  transportation 
behaviour,    such  as:      Auto  Ownership,    Family  Size,    Nature  of  Dwelling   Unit, 
Possession  of  Driver's   License,    Race,    and   Availability  of  Public  Transportation. 
These  commonly  used  demographic  categories  are  useful   in   revealing  the 
existence  of  phenomena  to  be  analyzed,    but  their  use  in   supporting  actual 
decision-making   is   limited,   at  best.      Such  data  may  help  to  establish  a   "context" 
or  may  be  utilized   in  the  ex-post-facto  rationalization  of  a  decision  once  made. 
What  is  needed   is  a  more  direct  method  of  describing  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
groups of  the  population  who  are  concerned  with,   desirous  of,   or  impacted   by 
a  given  action. 

A   recent  study  performed  for  the  BRA's   Downtown   Crossing  Market 
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Analysis   Project  (Karash,    1981)        has  defined   sub-groups  of  the  population 

based  on  their  stated  feelings  towards  certain  attributes  of  the  Downtown 

area.      These  market  segmentation  groups  can   be  used   in  the  analysis  of  the 

impact  of  alternative  policy  decisions  concerning  the  improvement  of  various 

attributes  of  Downtown. 

6. 1  Derivation  of  the   Four  Attribute  Categories 

In  the  MBTA   study,    respondents  were  asked  to  evaluate  over  15  different 
attributes  of  Downtown   Boston,   covering   such  diverse  items  as  cleanliness, 
saftey,   traffic  conditions,    and  the  quality  of  stores  and   restaurants.      As 
summarized   in  Table  12,    these  many  attributes  were  reduced  to  the  following 

four  basic  dimensions   by  a  statistical   procedure  which  examined   similarities  of 
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response  patterns: 

a.  Quality  and  varity  of  stores; 

b.  Auto  related  conditions; 

c.  Safety;   and 

d.  Walk  related  conditions. 


Each   respondent  in  the  full   sample  was  assigned  to  a  group   based  on 
revealed   similarities  of  evaluation   relative  to  the  four  attributes  of  Downtown. 
The  process   "segmented"   the  population   into  six  district  market  groups,   each 
with  different  evaluative  rankings  of  the  four  attribute  categories.      For 
example,   one  group  was   positive  about  each  of  the  attribute  categories  except 
"quality  of  stores",    while  another  group  was  negative  about  each  attribute 
category,    except  "quality  of  stores". 

6.2  Ratings  of  Attributes  of  Downtown   by  Six  Market  Segments 

The  six  market  segment  groups  are  described   in  Table  13  in  terms  of 

evaluative  ratings  expressed   by  group  members  towards  the  four  attribute 

categories.      They  can   be  summarized   in  text  as  follows   (order  in  terms  of 

decreasing  favorability  towards   Boston): 

Market  Segment  #1 :      gives  a  positive  rating  to  three  attributes,    but 
gives  a  negative   rating  to   "Walk  Conditions".      This  group   represents  18%  of 
the  population. 

Market  Segment  #11:     gives  a  positive  rating  to  three  attributes,    but 
gives  a  negative   rating  to  the   "Quality  of  Stores".      This  group   represents 
21%  of  the  population. 

Market  Segment  #111:  feels  positive  about  "Store  Quality"  and  "Walk 
Conditions",  feels  neutral  about  "Safety",  but  feels  negative  about  "Auto 
Conditions".      About  18%  of  the   region   belongs  in  this  group. 

Market  Segment  #IV:      feels  positive  about  "Store  Quality"   and   "Auto 
Conditions",   feels   neutral   about  "Walk  Conditions",    and  feels  very  negative 
about  personal   "Safety"   Downtown.      About  17%  of  the  population  falls   into  this 
group. 

Market  Segment  #V:      likes  the  "Quality  of  Stores",   dislikes   both   "Auto 
Conditions"   and   personal   "Safety  Conditions",    and   strongly  dislikes   "Walk 
Conditions"   in   Downtown   Boston.      About  16%  of  the  population   is  placed   in 
this  category. 

Market  Segment  #VI:  strongly  dislikes  "Store  Quality",  dislikes  both 
"Auto  Conditions"  and  "Walk  Conditions",  and  feels  neutral  about  personal 
"Safety"   in   Downtown.      Only  10%  of  the  population  fits   into  this  group. 

6.3  Demographic  Make  Up  of  the  Market  Segments 

6.3.1  Market  Segment  Group   I    is  the  group  which   is  satisfied  with 

all   attributes  of  Downtown  except  the  quality  of  the  walking   environment. 
(The  reader  is   reminded  that  this  data  was  collected   immediately  before 
the  Downtown   Crossing   improvements.)     Demographic  Make-Up:      This 
group   has  the  highest  income  levels  and  the  highest  level   of  education  of 
the  six  market  segment  groups.      The  group   is   relatively   young,    with 
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relatively  low  propensity  to  have  children,   and  tends  to  reside  in  the 
suburbs.      The  group  has  the  second   lowest  percentage  of  zero-car 
households.      The  Segment  Group   has  the   lowest  representation  of  Blue 
Collar  workers  of  the  six  groups.      The  group  is  disproportionately 
White.      ATTITUDE:      This  group   loves  to  visit  Boston,    with  90%  reporting 
positively.      TRENDS:      85%  of  this  group   is  either  stable  or  increasing 
its  use  of  Downtown   Boston.      More  importantly,   this  Segment  Group   (and 
only  this  segment)   is  experiencing   a  net  increase  in   its   participation, 
with   41%  of  the  group  increasing  vs.   only   15%  declining.      PRESENT 
SHOPPING:      Market  Segment  Group  #1    is  one  of  the  two  (along  with 
Group  #11)   strong  groups   in  terms  of  present  shopping,    with  about  65% 
of  the  group   reporting  that  they  shop  at  least  some  of  the  time  in   Downtown 
Boston . 

6.3.2  Market  Segment  Group   II    is  defined  as  the  portion  of  the 
sample  which  was  positive  on  all   attributes  of  Downtown,   except  the 
quality  and   variety  of  the  stores.      Demographic  Make-Up:      This   is  the 
second   best  educated   segment  group   (after  Group  #1)   but  it  is  quite 
different  from  Group  #1.      This  is  the  second   poorest  of  the  six  groups; 
this  group   resides  disproportionately  in   Boston,    rather  than   in  the 
suburbs;    non-whites  appear  significantly  in  this  group.      The  group   has 
the  lowest  propensity  to  have  children   in  the  household,    and   is  younger 
than  average  for  the  sample.      The  group  has  the  second   lowest  represen- 
tation of  Blue  Collar  workers  of  the  six  groups.      ATTITUDE:      This 
group   is  the  second   strongest  in   its  propensity  to  like  to  visit  Downtown, 
with  75%  reporting   positively.      TRENDS:      This  group  has  the  second 
strongest  trend,    with  65%  of  the  group  either  stable  or   increasing   its 
rate  of  visits.      The  group  has  the  second   highest  percentage   reporting 
an   increase  of  use   (24%),    but  some  55%  of  its  members  are  decreasing 
their  usage.      PRESENT  SHOPPING:      With   65%  of  its  members   reporting  at 
least  some  shopping   Downtown,    Market  Segment  #11   is  the  strongest  of 
the  six  groups. 

6.3.3  Market  Segment  Group   III   was  defined   by  the  groups  unfavorable 
opinion  of  auto-conditions,    mixed  feelings  about  personal   safety,    and 
acceptance  to  walk  conditions  and   store  quality.      Demographic  Make-Up: 
This  group   has  the  third   highest  (roughly  average)   level   of  education. 

It  has  the  third   highest  mean   income,    but  the  second   highest  representa- 
tion of  incomes  over  20,000.      The  group   is  younger  than  average,    and 
lives  outside  of  Boston.      The  group  has  the  lowest  proportion  of  zero-car 
households.      The  group  has  the  third   lowest  representation   by   Blue 
Collar  workers.      ATTITUDE:      Market  Segment  Group  3  has  the  third 
highest  propensity  to  like  to  visit  Downtown   Boston,    with   64%  reporting 
positively,   which   above  the  average  for  the  six  groups.      TREND:      The 
TREND  for  Groups   III,    IV,   and   V   are  viturally   identical,   with   some  58% 
reporting   stable  or  increasing   use;   the  net  change  is   negative  with   42% 
declining   vs  21%  increasing.      PRESENT  SHOPPING:      Market  Segment  #111 
has  the  third   best  present  rate  of  shopping,    with  47%  (near  average) 
reporting  at  least  some  shopping   in   Boston. 

6.3.4.  Market  Segment  Group    IV   is  the  group  which   registered   strong 

disapproval  of  the  personal  safety  aspects  of  Downtown  Boston,  with 
mixed  feelings  about  the  quality  of  walking  conditions.  Demographic 
Make  Up:      It  ranked  fourth   in   the  level  of  education,    well   below  average; 


fourth   in  terms  of  income  level   (below  average)  and   is  predominantly 
suburban   in   residence.      Group   IV   has  the  highest  average  age  of  the 
six  groups   (shared  with   Group   VI).      The  group  has  the  second   highest 
level  of  Blue  Collar  representation   (shared   with   Group  6),    and  a  higher 
than  average  propensity  to  have  children   in  the  family.      ATTITUDE: 
Group   IV  has  the  fourth   highest  propensity  to  like  to  visit  Boston,    with 
58%  positive.      TREND:      Group    IV   is  essentially   identical   to  Groups    III 
and   V  in  trend,   with  about  58%  of  the  population   stable-or-growing,    but 
with  about  42%  with   a  declining   rate  of  using   Downtown.      PRESENT 
SHOPPING:      Only  41%  of  Group  4  persons   reported   shopping   in   Downtown 
at  least  some  of  the  time:      this  is  the  second   lowest  rate  of  the  six 
groups. 

6.3.5.  IVIarket  Segment  Group   V  describes  the  group  which   is  negative 
about  all   attributes  except  the  quality  of  the  stores.      Demographic  Make-Up: 
Group  V   has  the  lowest  level  of  educational   attainment  of  the  six  groups, 
with  only  21%  having  a  college  degree.      However,   Group   V   is  the  second 
highest  in  terms  of  average  income;    it  is  the  most  suburban   in   residence; 

it  is  the  least  non-white;    and   perhaps  most  importantly  it  has  the  highest 
representation  from   Blue  Collar  workers  of  any  of  the  six  groups.      This 
group  has  the  highest  rate  of  2-car  ownership,   and   by  far  the  lowest 
rate  of  transit  usage.      ATTITUDE:      Group   V   ranks  fifth   in   its  desire  to 
visit  Boston,   with  only  38%  of  the  group  saying  that  they   like  to  visit 
Boston.      TREND:      Group  V   is  no  different  from   Groups   III   and    IV, 
about  58%  are  either  stable  or  increasing  while  about  42%  are  declining   in 
their  use  of  Downtown.      PRESENT  SHOPPING:      Group   V   has  the  lowest 
rate  of  shopping   in   Boston  of  the  six  groups,    with  only  34%  reporting  to 
shop  there  even  occasionally. 

6.3.6.  Market  Segment  Group  VI    represents  a  smaller  group   (about 
2/3  the  size  of  the  other  groups)  which   is  negative  about  all   attributes, 
with   some  mixed  evaluations  about  personal   safety.      Demographic  Make-Up: 
This  group   is   in  the   lowest  rank  of  educational   achievement,    with  only 
23%  of  its  members   having  a  college  degree  (statistically  insignificant  in 
difference  from  the  21%  figure  in   Group   V).      In  terms  of  income  level,    it 
is  the  lowest,    despite  a  disproportionate   representation  from  the  middle 
income  group.      A  majority  of  this  group   resides   in  the  City  of  Boston   - 
far  more  than   is  the  case  for  the  other  5  groups.      A  higher  percentage 

of  this  group  is   Non-White  (in  this  case  Black)  than   in  any  other  group. 
This  group   resides   predominantly  in  multi-family   residential   structures. 
Their  propensity  of  auto  ownership   rates  are  among  the  lowest;   and 
their  use  of  public  transportation   is  among  the  highest  of  the  groups. 
ATTITUDE:      Group  VI    is  indeed  the  most  negative  group  with  only  24% 
stating  that  they   like  to  come  Downtown.      TREND:      Group   VI   displays 
the  most  negative  trend:      50%  are  stable  or  increasing  their   rate  of  use 
of  Boston.      50%  are  decreasing  their  rate,   against  a  meager  12%  who  are 
increasing:      this  differential   creates  the  highest  rate  of  net  loss  of  any 
group.      PRESENT  SHOPPING:      in  terms  of  their  actual   behavior,   this 
group   is  the  fourth   strongest,   with  45%  (only  slightly  below  average) 
reporting  to  shop   Downtown   at  least  some  of  the  time. 


6.4     Market   Interpretation  and   Public  Policy   Decisions 

The  bra's   Downtown   Crossing  Market  Analysis  has  begun  the  task  of 
examining  the  Downtown   Retail   Market  utilizing   several   different  tools.      A 
market  segmentation  approach,    based  on   variations  in  the  public's  evaluation 
of  separate  project  attributes,    has   been   combined  with   a  more  traditional 
analysis  of  variation   in  attitude  and  market  behavior  based  on   standard   demo- 
graphic categories.      When  examined  together,    the  two  methods  allow  for  some 
preliminary  conclusions  to  be  drawn   about  the  evident  strengths  and  weaknesses 
to  the  market  for  Downtown   retail   activity. 
6.4.1  Market  Strength 

Throughout  the  examination  of  market  strengths,  two  market  groups 
have  continuously  emerged  as  being  critical  to  the  present  and  future  of 
Downtown   retail. 

Clearly  there  is  one  strong  market  group  dominated  by  upper 
income  households;   and  clearly  there  is  one  strong  market  group  dominated 
by  low-to-moderate  income  households.     This  fact  is   reflected  in  the  most 
basic  examination  of  behavior  as  a  function  of  income  level.      Of  those 
surveyed  from  households  making  more  than  $25,000  (in   1977)  55%  shop 
Downtown;   of  those  between  $7,500  and   10,000,   65%  shop   Downtown. 
These  are  the  two  highest  levels  of  PRESENT  SHOPPING   Downtown 
reported.      Consistent  with  this  pattern,   the  three  best  rates  of  PRESENT 
SHOPPING  for  occupational   groups  comes  from  clerical   and   student  groups 
(low-to-moderate)  at  57%,   and  from  professionals  at  52%. 

Examination  of  present  behavior  alone  is   not  sufficient  basis  for 
concluding  these  two  groups  to  be  "strong".      The  two  groups  must  also 
be  examined   in  terms  of  TRENDS,    and   in  terms  of  ATTITUDE.      Fortunately, 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  two  groups   is  made  more  clear  by  this  examination. 
In  terms  of  ATTITUDE,   the  highest  ratings  for   liking  to  visit  Boston 
come  from  the  highest  income  groups,    and  from  the   low-to-moderate 
group.      In  terms  of  TRENDS,   the  upper  income  groups  are  experiencing 
positive  trends,   with   net  increases   in  the  amount  of  visitation  of  Downtown. 
The   low-to-moderate  group   shows  the  second   strongest  trend,   although 
with  a  small   net  decrease  in   rate  of  visitation. 

These  patterns  emerge  more  clearly  through  the  process  of  Market 
Segmentation.      The  two  groups,    which   emerged   based  on   their  similarity 
of  response  in  the  evaluation  of  several   area  attributes,   are  clearly 


recognizable  in  terms  of  the  logic  of  their  demographic  make-up.      But 
this  method  of  market  disaggregation   is   particularly  valuable  to  the 
decision-maker  because  each  group   has   known   sensitivities,    needs,   and 
preferences  to  specific  areas  of  possible  project  improvement. 

The  interests  of  the  group   (Group    I)   dominated   by  well   educated 
upper  income  professionals   is  easiest  to  observe.      For  the  members  of 
this  Market  Segment,    some  18%  of  the  sample,   the  stores  are  well   suited 
to  their  needs.      This   is  consistent  with  the  existence  of  highly  specialized 
merchandise  in  the  full   CBD  aimed  at  this  business-oriented  market.      For 
them,   auto  oriented  conditions  are  not  a  major  constraint:      many  are 
already  working   in  the  area  with   retail   a  short  walk  away;   for  others  the 
high  price  of  parking  is  a  cost  to  be  borne  to  get  to  the  specialty  stores. 
For  them,    personal   safety   in   Downtown   is  not  perceived  as  a  problem; 

this   is  consistent  with  many  studies  of  Boston  area  citizens  showing  that 
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fear  of  crime  in   Downtown  decreases  with   increasing   income.  For  them, 

the  problem  was   (in   1977)  the  low  quality  of  the  environment  experienced 

by  the  pedestrian.      The  quality  of  the  on-street  environment  simply  did 

not  live  up  to  their  otherwise  fulfilled   high   level  of  expectation.      It 

follows   logically  that  a  failure  to  provide  (or  to  maintain)   a  high   level  of 

urban  amenity  would   result  in  decrease  in  the  propensity  for  this  group 

to  shop  here.      It  must  be  noted  that  auto  ownership  in  this  group  is 

high:     the  group  has  the  option  to  shop  wherever  shopping  attracts 

them.      For  this  Market  Segment,   the  regional   competition   is  fierce. 

The  revealed  concerns  of  the  low-to-moderate  group   (Market 

Segment   II)  also  have  significant  implications  for  market  planning.     This 

is  the  group   (well   educated,   young,   urban  but  without  much  money) 

that  evaluated  the  stores  negatively,   while  showing  satisfaction  with  the 

other  three  attributes.     As  is  well  documented   in  the  retail   literature, 

CBD's  have  lost  their  old   role  as  the  emporium  of  middle  prices  goods. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,    retailers  in   Downtown  have  moved  up  to 

"specialty"  markets,   and  down  to  discounted  goods.     Those  in   "Market 

Segment   1 1"   seem  to  be  concerned  with  the  lack  of  moderately  priced 

variety,   which  is  decreasingly  available  in  the  CBD.      The  existence  of  a 

wide  variety  of  usable  day-to-day  goods  must  concern  the  area  market 

planners,    lest  the  CBD  degenerate  into  an  array  of  overly  priced,    spe- 


cialized   boutiques  with  cute  (and  often  absurd)   names.      Again,    the 
importance  of  retaining  this   segment  must  be  stressed,   as  their  current 
TREND   is  mildly  negative. 

6.4.2.  Market  Weaknesses 

With  these  two  groups,    it  can   be  stated  that  nearly  40%  of  the 
population  of  the  survey  area   is  in  a  group  well  oriented  to  Downtown 
retailing.      At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,   two  other  Market  Segments 
emerge  with   sharply  negative  potential   for  development.      One  of  the  two 
weak  groups  occurs   in  the  middle-to-upper  middle  income  area;   the  other 
occurs  at  the  lowest  income  area.     This  pattern  is  generally  applicable 
for  all  three  dependent  variables  charted:      ATTITUDE,    TREND,    and 
PRESENT  SHOPPING.      In  terms  of  Occupation,   the  category  "Blue  Collar" 
is  nearly  always  associated  with   lower  rates  of  CBD  shopping  and  higher, 
utilization  of  Suburban  Malls.      At  the  lower-income  category,    lower  levels 
of  orientation  towards  CBD  shopping  are  consistently  associated  with 
households  whose  head   is   "unemployed",    "retired"  or  homemaker". 

Market  Segment  Group   V  was  characterized   by  high   proportions  of 
Blue  Collar  workers,    with  middle  to  upper-middle  incomes.      Its  orientation 
to  CBD  shopping  was  weak  in  all   dimensions  examined.      This  group 
rated  all   attributes  negatively,   except  quality  of  stores.      Reversing 
these  trends  and  attitudes  seems  unlikely,   and  this  16%  of  the  region's 
population  must  be  classified  as  poorly  oriented  to  the  future  of  CBD 
retailing.      Of  this  group,   63%  do  most  of  their  shopping   in  a  suburban 
shopping  center,   the  highest  ratio  of  any  group. 

Similarly,   there  exists  a  very  low  income  segment  of  the  population 
that  shops   Downtown   not  by  choice,    but  by   lack  of  option.      The  attitude 
and  the  three  year  trend  of  this  group  is  so  negative  that  it  is  difficult 
to  forecast  a  major  role  for  this  group  as  CBD  shoppers.      Of  the  group, 
a   highly  significant  50%  reported  that  they  are  decreasing  their  trips  to 
Downtown.      Market  Segment  VI   accounted  for  10%  of  the  survey  area 
population. 

6.4.3.  Uncertain   Markets 

With  40%  of  the  region  categorized  as  having   positive  market  potential 
and  25%  categorized  as   having   poor  market  potential,    what  of  the  remaining 


35%?     What  policies  would   have  the  most  chance  of  increasing  capture 
rates  for  the  middle  groups?      From  Table  13  the  concerns  of  the  two 
middle  groups  can   be  summarized:      one  group  feels  strongly  about  poor 
auto  conditions;   the  other  group  feels  strongly  about  conditions   relating 
to  personal   safety  in  the  area. 

The  group  which   is  concerned  about  auto  conditions   (Market 
Segment   III)   has  a  slightly  higher  rate  of  present  shopping,    a  slightly 
higher  propensity  to   like  to  come  Downtown,    but  the  same  rate  of  decline 
in   CBD  use  as  the  group  concerned  about  personal   safety   (Segment   IV). 

Clearly,    it  would   be  difficult  for  a  city  to  "solve"   either  the  problem 
of  parking  or  of  perceived  crime.      We  are  in   a  position,    however,   to 
observe  the  demographic  differences   between  the  groups  who  are  most 
concerned  about  each.      It  is  premature  to  "forecast"   the  results  of  a 
radical  change  in   policy  or  a   radical   improvement  in  the  CBD  environment. 
However,   we  can   rank  those  concerned  with  auto/parking   (Market 
Segment   III)  as  more  susceptible  to  increased   Downtown   shopping  than 
those  concerned  with   personal   safety/crime,    based  on  the  following 
demographic  characteristics:     Segment   III:      (1)  is  better  educated; 
(2)  has  a  higher  proportion  of  people  earning  above  $20,000;    (3)   is 
younger;    (4)  has  somewhat  fewer  households  with  children;    (5)   has 
somewhat  fewer  households   in   single  family  dwelling;   and   (6)   has  fewer  2 
car  families.      To  repeat,   our  purpose  here  is   not  to  predict  market 
behavior  in   response  to  a   policy  change;    but  to  document  the   known 
characteristics  of  the  constituency  concerned  about  each  of  the  four 
issues.      Based  on  the  differences  in   ATTITUDE  and   PRESENT  SHOPPING 
rates,   and   based  on  the  nature  of  the  demographics,    it  is   reasonable  to 
conclude  that  Market  Segment   III    should   be  considered  the  most  logical 
"target"   market  group,    with  Segment   IV  as   somewhat  less   likely  to 
become  a  major  force  in   Downtown   Boston's   retail   market.      This   implies 

that  future  policy  work  must  carefully  document  the  auto/access/parking 
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issues  so  important  to  the  members  of  Market  Segment  Group   III. 

Thus,    if  Market  Segment   III    is  classified   as  a   likely  market  target, 

this   raises  the  total   in  this  category  to  57%  of  the  population  of  the 

survey  area.     The  difficulty  in  achieving  success  with  this  group  should 

not  be  underplayed,   for  the  competition  for  retail   sales   is  high.      In 

specific,   53%  of  those  in  Market  Segment   1 1 1   do  most  of  their  shopping  at 


a  suburban   shopping  center,    compared   with  only  34%  of  IVlarl<et  Segment   I 
or  40%  of  Market  Segment   II.      The  strength  of  the  competition  for  this 
middle  group  is  significant  indeed. 


7.0  NEED  FOR  A  MANAGEMENT  STRATEGY 

The  previous  sections  of  this  paper  have  set  out  the  basic  facts  concerning 
the  demographic  change  currently  occurring  for  Downtown   shopping   in   Boston, 
and  the  attributes  desired  and  demanded   by  critical   market  segment  groups. 
This  section  of  the  paper  relates  those  desired  attributes  to  actual   management 
decisions  now  being  faced. 

The  previous  sections  have  established  the  reality  of  the  fierce  competition 
which  exists   in  attracting  the  retail   dollar,    and  the  nature  of  the  problem  of 
over-coming  the  obvious  advantages  held   by  non-CBD  shopping   locations: 
the  free  parking  that  comes  with  cheap   land;   the  lower  perceived  crime  rate; 
the  ability  of  private  operators  to  achieve  high   levels  of  amenity;   and  their 
control  over  variety  and  mix  of  stores. 

We  have  established  that  two  strong  market  groups  do  exist  in   support 
of  a  vibrant  CBD   retail   economy,    but  that  it  is   inaccurate  and  downright 
foolish  to  refer  to  them  as   "captive"   in  any  way,   for  they  are  not. 

Our  work  at  this   point  is  sufficient  to  destroy  any  myth  that  the  CBD 
retail  market  is  dominated  by  the  poor,   who  have  no  alternative  but  to  shop 
in  the  area.      It  is  sufficient  to  debunk  any  myth  that  the  area  is  distortedly 
elite   (or  "gentrified")  and   irrelevant  to  the  life  blood  of  the  citizens  of  the 
host  city. 

The  composite  picture  being  drawn   is  one  of  a  thriving,    successful   retail 
area  which   has  demographic  markets  oriented  to  it,   and   positively  pre-disposed 
towards   it,    but,    at  the  same  time,   an  area  fighting  for  its  market  share  in  a 
fiercely  competitive  metropolitan  arena.      This  paper  has  shown  that  a  sizable 
share  of  the  region  uses  its   retail   services   -   but  that  the  demographic  sub- 
groups on   which   it  depends  are  susceptible  to  significant  change  in  their 
behavioral   patterns. 

This  translates  directly  into  a  need  for  a  competitive  strategy. 

The  strategy,   obviously  enough,    must  be  to  provide  the  best  possible 
amenity  environment  to  maximize  the  competitiveness  of  the  total   product  with 
its  competitors,   the  suburban   shopping   centers.      Figure  16  demonstrates 
the  fact  that  variation   in   rates  of  "never"   coming  down   are  correlated   perfectly 
with   propensity  to  shop   in   the  suburban  centers   (except  for  the  poorest 
Group).      There  are  several   dilemmas  and   possible  pitfalls  to  be  faced   here. 

The  most  dangerous   response  is  to  mock  the  competition  totally.      In  this 
philosophy,    you  must  first  destroy  the  village  in  order  to  save  it.      Many 
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older  Downtowns  are  taking  this  approach  with   predictable  results.      It  is 
difficult  to  argue  that  a  massive,   windowiess,    multi-block  structure  has  any 
more  intrinsic  merit  being   located   in   Downtown  Stamford  or  White  Plains  than 
in  their  immediate  suburban   hinterlands.      In  fact,   the  option  of  replacing 
Boston's  Washington  Street  area  with   an   inner-oriented  mall   was  offered  to  the 
city  as  early  as   1965,   and  justifiably   rejected. 

But  an  equally  grievous  error  is  to  ignore  the  very  real   strengths  of  the 
privately  managed  shopping  center,   and   bury  one's  head   in  the  sand  with 
references  to  past  glories  which  once  existed  along  the  streets  ari||   sidewalks 
of  the  project  area.      The  street  life  of  Old   Vienna  or  Old   Paris  is  a  markedly 
superior  experience  to  the  life  of  an   interior  shopping  mall.      Of  this  no  one 
doubts.      But  the  significant  resistance  to  the  reality  of  the  effects  of  recent 
revolution  is  retailing   is  counter-productive.      The  principal  competition  to 
Downtown   retail   sales  now  comes  from  large,   well  managed,   controlled  environ- 
ments which  offer  retailers  and  customers   high   levels  of  amenity  and   safety 
which  they  will  come  more  and  more  to  demand  in  their  chosen   retail  environ- 
ment.     The  Downtown  must  solve  the  dilemmas  of  managing   public  space  to 
make  it  competitive. 


8.0  DILEMMAS   OF    PUBLIC   SPACE   MANAGEMENT 

The  data  presented   in  Section  6.0  of  this   paper  demonstrates  the  revealed 
sensitivity  of  the  potential   retail   market  to  four  "attributes"  of  the  project 
area: 

a.  auto/access/parking  conditions; 

b.  walk  conditions,    urban  amenity; 

c.  security/personal   safety;    and 

d.  quality  and  variety  of  the  stores. 

Of  these  four  areas,   one  attribute,    ("a"   above),    is  clearly  to  be  managed 
by  the  public  sector,   the  setting  and   implementing  of  transportation   policy. 
Each  of  the  other  three  issues  demands  a  combination  of  efforts  from  both  the 
public  and   private  sectors. 

The  Downtown   Crossing  Market  Analysis   Project  has  been   structured  to 
support  policy  decisions  involving  joint  public  and  private  roles  in  each  of 
four  issue  areas: 

1.  promotion  and  programming; 

2.  maintenance; 

3.  security;   and 

4.  market  mix. 

The  categories  correspond  to  the  "attributes"   directly:      "walk  conditions/ 
urban  amenity"   is  covered  by  a  combination  of  promotion  and  maintenance; 
"security"   is  identical  to  the  attribute  "personal  safety";   and   "market  mix" 
corresponds  with   "quality  and  variety  of  stores". 

Who  should  manage  the  over-all   strategy?     The  answer,    needless  to  say, 
lies   in  a  public-private  partnership.      But  what  partnership?     Some  experiences 
from  the  Downtown   Boston  are   relevant  here,    in  terms  of  the  four  issue 
areas. 

8.1  Promotion   and   Programming 

One  comment  heard  often  from  retailers  was  a   resentment  expressed 
about  the  promotional   programming  which  had  occurred  in  the  first  year  of 
the  project.      In  fact,   the  programming  was  professionally  managed  by  compe- 
tent consultants  to  the  City  project,   and  differed   little  from  event  programming 
which  the  private  association  would  soon  undertake.      But  is  was  clear  that 
despite  the  best  of  intentions,    a   "We  vs.    They"   mentality  had  grown   up. 
"Why  are  they  presenting  jugglers  and   clowns   in  front  of  my  store?" 


There  is  no  dilemma  concerning   promotion   and   event  programming:      it 
must  stem  from  the  private  side  of  the  partnership.      From  the  private  viewpoint, 
the  spector  of  the  public  agency  creating  the  "wrong"   image  from  the  front 
door  of  a  multi-million  dollar  department  store  is  disconcerting.      From  the 
public  side,   the  explanation  of  why  you  are  expending   public  dollars  on 
marching   bands  and   mime  troups  is  difficult  enough  on   its  own  merit  to  make 
it  a  questionable  activity  for  public  subsidization.      Similary,   creative  adver- 
tising  is  simply  something   which  the  professional   retailer  does  better  than  the 
professional   public  administrator. 

8.2  Security 

The  dilemmas  of  the  provision  of  extraordinary   levels  of  public  safety 
are  more  problematic.      A  well   managed   space,    such   as   Boston's   Faneuil   Hall 
Marketplace,    strikes  a  good   balance  between  the  positive  aspect  visibility,    and 
the  negative  feeling  of  being   under  a  state  of  seige.      In  this  case,   the 
developer/operator  correctly  understood   it  was   in   his   best  interest  to  provide 
extraordinary  levels  of  public  security  services.      But  what  of  the  case  of  the 
multiple  ownership  public  street?      It  is  basically  unreasonable  for  the  taxpayers 
of  the  center  city  to  pay  for  extraordinary   levels  of  protection  for  a  few-block 
area.      It  is  basically  unreasonable  for  the  tax-paying   retailers  to  be  told  to 
provide  this  most  basic  of  public  services  on  their  own. 

Solutions  will   vary  by   location.      In  the  interior  "streets"  of  the  Gallery 
in   Philadelphia,    a  solution   has   been   negotiated.      But  finding   a  funding  formula 
to  support  extra  police  for  the  normal   streets  of  a  limited  area  is  more  difficult. 
The  BRA   institutional   analysis  will   propose  a  solution  to  this   problem,    as  part 
of  the  Downtown   Grossing  Strategy  work  program.      The  issue,   of  course,    is 
the  allocation  of  extraordinary  costs  among  the  benefited   parties. 

8.3  Maintenance 

Like  security,   the  dilemmas  of  providing  extraordinary   levels  of  public 
maintenance  center  around  the  issue  of  allocation  of  costs:      who  pays?      In 
Boston,   the   Faneuil   Hall   Marketplace  has  significantly   revised  the  local   citizenry's 
standards  for  public  cleanliness.      It  is  clearly  a  public  goal   to  make  other 
shopping   areas  as   litter-free  as  this  well   managed  area.      But,    again,    the 
allocation  of  costs  for  such   extraordinary   levels  of  public  services  over  the 
many  benefited   parties  stands   in  the  way   -   a  mechanism  to  attain   this  goal 
must  be  developed. 


In  the  Downtown   Crossing   Project,    unforeseen  events  brought  this   issue 
to  a  head   earlier  than  expected.      Extraordinary   levels  of  public  maintenance 
were  always  understood  to  be  critical   by  the  project's  designers  and   initial 
administrators.      However,    last  year,    tax-cutting   legislation  destroyed  the 
City's  ability  to  continue  providing  the  unusual   level  of  services.      The   response 
of  the  private  sector  was  illustrative  of  the  central   dilemma.      Leaders  of  the 
retail   community  saw  a   real   and   unquestioned   need  to  respond  to  what  was 
becoming  an  emergency:      at  the  time  they  were  hesitant  about  setting  a 
precedent  that  the  provision  of  public  services  was  a   private  responsibility. 

What  emerged  were  a  series  of  ad-hoc  actions  which   had  as  their  cumula- 
tive result  an   improvement  in  the  level  of  maintenace.      At  first,   the  City 
provided  extra  trash  cans  which  could   be  emptied   by  the  abutting  merchants, 
at  their  option.      Later  the  Downtown   Crossing  Association  created  an   Emergency 
Fund  to  provide  a  more  systematic  and  on-going  mechanism  to  meet  what  is 
still   hoped  to  be  a  temporary  crisis. 

The  importance  of  this  seemingly  minor  event  should   not  be  minimized. 
For,    in  the  reaction  to  an   unpleasant  crisis,   the  germ  of  long  term  solution  to 
the  management  of  the  area  was   revealed.      The  existence  of  a  formal  organiza- 
tion of  impacted   businesses  must  be  credited  with   (1)  establishing  good   com- 
munications with  the  City  as  the  crisis  became  apparent;    (2)   evolving  a 
temporary  "crisis"   management  response;    (3)   establishing  a  program  to  parti- 
cipate more  formally  in  the  costs  of  high  quality  services.      The  challenge  now 
is  to  move  away  from   "reactionary"  or  defensive  actions,   and  develop  a  program 
for  providing   superior  services  on   a  shared  cost  basis,   as  part  of  a  joint 
management  program  aimed  at  expanding  total   revenues. 

8.4     Market  Mix-Retail    Planning 

In  the  privately  managed   shopping  center,    the  maintenace  of  a  well 
balanced  mix  of  commodities,   or  the  programming  of  individual   stores  towards 
a  total   thematic  mix,    is  an  essential  function  of  the  center  management.      In 
the  successful   public  street,   the  danger  lurks  that  the  entire  Downtown  area 
could  end   up   selling   shoes  and   blue  jeans. 

At  first  it  would   seem  that  strategic  market  planning  would   lie  entirely 
on  the  private  side.      But  in  fact,    it  is  the  public  sector  which   has  the  power 
of  zoning  and   approval,    whether  applied   in  a  traditional,    passive,    sense  or  in 
a  non-tradition   interventionist  sense,   as   in   New  York's  5th   Avenue  incentive 


zoning  program.      There  banks  are  routinely  told  where  they  can   locate  (on 
second  floor  mezzanines),    and  where  doors  can   be  located   (on   side  streets). 
Thus,   the  control  of  fast  food   proliferation,   or  of  banks,   or  of  shoe  stores, 
could  well   be  thought  of  as  a   legitimate  public  function.      But  used  with  a 
heavy  hand,   or  without  sensitivity  to  needs  of  a  free  market,    such   public 
intervention  could  quickly  become  highly  destructive  and  coutner-productive. 

If  a   "managed"    Downtown  were  to  operate  as  efficiently  as  a  privately 
owned  center,   the  management  entity  would  certainly  have  the  power  to 
determine  what  "mix"   of  tennants  would  exist.      Given  the  reality  of  multiple 
private  ownership,   this  aspect  of  management  remains  the   least  obtainable  of 
the  four  aspects  under  examination   here.      This  does  not,    however,    rule  out 
effective  public  intervention  by  more  traditional  means,    such  as  incentive 
zoning  or  urban   renewal.      A  prospective  developer  could  be  told  that  a 
prestigious  furniture  store  (or  whatever  is   required)  is  a  pre-condition  for 
negotiation  for  the  "incentive",   whether  that  be  parcel   designation,   extra 
floors  of  office  towers,   or  whatever. 

In  either  case,   the  management  "market  mix"  or  balance  of  tennant 
services,   must  be  considered  the  least  likely  area  for  the  "managed"   Downtown 
to  adopt  the  successful   traits  of  the  privately  owned   shopping   center.      A 
significant  challenge  exists  here:      for  the  analysis   presented  earlier  in  this 
paper  clearly  identified  dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  of  over-all  market  mix 
as  the  major  concern  of  the  single  most  important  market  segment.      Immagina- 
tive  solutions  for  public  intervention  must  be  found. 


9.0  THE  MARKET  ANALYSIS  PROGRAM 

The  bra's   Downtown   Crossing  Market  Analysis   Project  will   propose  a 
market  development  strategy  which   incorporates  the  roles  of  (1)  transportation; 
(2)   promotion;    (3)  maintenance;    (4)   security;   and   (5)   retail   market  mix;    and 
will   propose  institutional   change  as  needed  to  deal   with  each  of  the  five  policy 
areas. 

Regional   market  share  projections  will   be  made  for  several   scenarios  of 
area  management,    ranging  from  "do-nothing"   to  acception  optimistic  assumptions 
concerning  the  quality  of  public  area  management.      Based  on  these  projections, 
the  case  for  various   levels  of  joint  participation   between   public  and   private  in 
terms  of  public  area  management  will   be  made.      From  these  detailed   scenario 
forecasts,   a  concensus  will   be  sought  concerning  the  extent  of  private  partici- 
pation  required,   and  the  appropriate  institutional   structure  for  management. 


10.0   CONCLUSION 

The  improvements  made  to  the  pedestrian  environment  by  the  Downtown 
Crossing   Project  are  relevant  to  the  lives  of  a  broad  cross  section  of  the 
region's   population,   and  even  more  relevant  to  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  the 
City  of  Boston.      The  retail  function   in  the  downtown  cannot  fairly  be  cate- 
gorized as  either  catering  to  the  rich,   or  being   relegated  to  the  poor.      The 
demographic  groups   using  the  area  now  have  disproportionately  large  represen- 
tation from  the  middle  level  of  the  income  spectrum,   while  demographic  trends 
are  increasing  the  relative  importance  of  both   upper  and   lower  income  groups 
to  the  area.      The   result  is  a  current  pattern   in  which  the  area  is  important 
to  many  groups  along  the  income  spectrum.      It  is  partially  from  this  mix  of 
services  and  clientele  that  the  area  draws   its  diversity,   and   retains   its  singular 
urbanity.      The  improvement  in   walking   conditions  has  been   shown  to  be 
particularly   relevant  to  Boston,    where  propensity  to  walk  is  unusually  high, 
and  where  the  tightly-knit  urban  form  supportive  of  walking  is  valued  highly 
by  the  citizenry. 

From  the  organization  of  data  in  terms  of  traditional   demographic  groupings, 
and  from  the  organization  of  data   into  Market  Segments  using  consumer  research 
techniques,   the  paper  has  been  able  to  describe  sub-groups  within  the  population 
which   represent  market  strengths,   and   sub-groups  which   represent  market 
weaknesses.      State-of-the-art  research  techniques  also  make  it  possible  to 
connect  various  candidate  public  improvements  with  the  natural   population 
constituencies  most  responsive  to  those  possible  improvements.     Several  market 
research  techniques  concur  in   revealing  the  existence  of  two  distinct,   strong 
market  segments  for   Downtown   retailing;   of  two  distinct  weak  market  segments; 
of  a   "grey  area"   whose  future  is  unclear.      It  is  now  possible  to  document 
patterns  of  the  several   market  sub-groups   in  terms  of  their  TRENDS,   their 
ATTITUDES,   and  their  PRESENT  SHOPPING  patterns. 

The  existence  of  the  two  strong   sub-groups,    however,    by  no  means 
assures  the  future  success  of  the   Downtown  area  as  a  competitive  retail   area. 
From  the  consumer  research  we  learn  that  one  of  the  two  groups   is  demanding 
a  higher   level  of  quality  from  the  walking   environment;    while  the  second 
strong  group  is  concerned  about  an  evident  denigration   in  terms  of  variety  of 
product  mix  offered   by  the  Downtown   stores.      The  same  research   reveals  one 
market  group  whose  level  of  Downtown   shopping   is  constrained   by  unsatisfac- 
tory parking  conditions;   while  another  group  is  constrained   by  concern  about 


personal   safety.      These  four  concerns  expressed  through  the  survey  results 
must  all   be  addressed   in  the  formulation  of  a  comprehensive  retail   strategy. 
The  public  sector  cannot,    and   should   not,   try  to  address  these  policy 
areas  alone.     Of  these  concerns,   only  transportation   (parking  and  transit 
access)  will   be  addressed   primarily  through   public  intervention.      The  rest 
require  implementation  through  a  cooperative  effort  between   public  and   private  i" 

actors.      The  BRA's   Downtown   Crossing  Market  Analysis   Project  will   address  \ 

four  areas  for  treatment  by  varying  combinations  of  public  and   private  actions: 

1.  Promotion  and   programming   (walk  conditions); 

2.  Maintenance  (walk  conditions); 

3.  Security  (personal   safety);   and 

4.  Market  mix  planning   (quality  and  variety). 

From  these  building   blocks  will   come  recommendations  for  cooperative 
change  in  the  improvement  of  Downtown.      This   paper  has  examined  the  demo- 
graphic context  of  these  proposed   improvements,    documenting  to  whom  these 
actions  are  relevant. 
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